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ABSTRACT 

This paper summarizes a study of professional 
development in Indiana and six other states and its connection to the 
provision of teacher time. The study examined state provisions for 
professional development in Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Washington. The states used different 
approaches to providing teacher time for professional development in 
their definitions of the school year, linkage to state reform goals, 
governance level, and funding. Experts agree that effective 
professional development must go beyond skills training to 
organizational development. An effective professional-development 
program is school-based and collaborative; uses coaching and other 
followup procedures; is embedded in the daily lives of teachers; and 
focuses on student learning and is evaluated in part on that basis. 
Such a program also requires the following conditions: 
advocacy-oriented leadership, resource and policy support, norms of 
collegiality and experimentation, and adequate time. Ten state-policy 
guidelines for making time available for professional development are 
outlined. Options for establishing a state system of teacher time for 
professional development are also described. It is recommended that 
In : ana educational policy: (1) provide state support in the form of 
p.^.'- son-days per full-time-equivalent (FTE) teacher; (2) make at least 
four person-days available per teacher; (3) allocate teacher time 
directly to the school; (4) require schools to develop a written 
5-year strategic plan; (5) submit annual fiscal and performance 
reports; i'fi) provide state startup assistance to schools and a state 
inf rastruct nrs of policies and resources; and (7) provide state and 
local funding, to individual schools. (LMI) 
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The Indiana Education Policy Center School of Education Office 
recently completed an in-depth study of professional development for the 
Indiana Department of Education. This policy bulletin summarizes 
the 94-page report that was delivered to the Department. 
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Five years ago, President Bush and the nation' s governors formulated a set of six 
education goals for America that addressed (1) preschool education, (2) the high 
school graduation rate, (3) math and science achie . erne nt, (4) student competency in 
other core subjects, (5) adult literacy, and (6) student discipline. When President 
Clinton signed the Goals 2000 Act into law in 1 994, two new goals had been added. 
One focused on parental involvement. The other addressed professional development 
for teachers: 

By the year 2000, the Nation's teaching force will have access to 
progmms for the continued improvement of their professional skills 
. . . needed to instructand prepare all American students for the next 
century. (Goals 2000: Educate America Act § 102, 1994) 

This addition to the national goals reflected a growing consensus among educa- 
tors, researchers, and policymakers that it is futile to call for profound changes in 
America's schools without giving practicing teachers the opportunities for profes- 
sional growth they need to bring those changes about. 

Unfortunately, the form that professional development for teachers has most 
often taken — occasional workshops conducted by outsit le consultants with little or no 
follow-up — is widely regarded as ineffective. It is unlikely that this kind of training 
will serve as the lever that helps transform education in / merica. As Richard Wallace 
and his colleagues have written, "We need staff deve opment that is dramatically 
different, not just in content, but in form of delivery and level of commitment" 
(Wallace, LeMahieu, & Bickel, 1 990, p. 1 85). 

What might effective professional development for 2 1 st-century schooling look 
like? How can schoo's make time available for professional development when 
teachers are also being called upon to increase student contact hours? 

To help answer these questions for the state of Indiana, the Indiana Education 
Policy Center School of Education Office, under contract with the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Education (IDOE), conducted a study of professional development and its 
connection to teacher time. Our charge was to report state-level policies on profes- 
sional development in Indiana and other states, distill a set of principles for effective 
professional development from the research literature, generate a set of guidelines for 
state policy, and present and analyze policy options for making teacher tiir"* available 
for professional development in Indiana. 



Bull is co-director and Buechler is a 
research writer at the School of 
Education Office of the Indiana 
Education Policy Center. 



Current Professional Development Practices 

Opportunities for professional development arc in no short supply around the 
country. Federal dollars fund many programs; state departments of education offera 
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variety of workshops to schools on man- 
dates and innovations; school districts 
have access to an array of professional 
development programs offered by an 
army of consultants; there are profes- 
sional development schools, teacher cen- 
ters, programs provided by professional 
organizations, and so forth. 

An idea of the organisation, cost, 
and benefits of professional develop- 
ment on the state and local level emerges 
from a large-scale study of professional 
development in California (Little et al., 
1987). Among their conclusions: 

• Professional developmentforteach- 
ers and administrators (excluding 
graduate courses) consumes about 
1 .8% of the state' s education funds. 

« For every dollar spent on profes- 
sional development, ;e< chers con- 
tribute 60 cents in uncompensated 
time. 

• Most professional development ac- 
tivities are designed and adminis- 
tered by district personnel. 

• Professional development resources 
are used in ways that generally rein- 
force traditional teaching methods 
and school structures. 

a Rarely is professional development 
evaluated in terms of its effects on 
teachers or students. 

• California lacks acomprehensive or 
consistent policy forprofessional de- 
velopment. 

There were some other findings as 
well, but on the whole, Little and her 
colleagues describe a situation in which 
a good deal of money and effort was 
being expended on professional devel- 
opment, with little evidence of signifi- 
cant changes in student learning, teach- 
ers' behavior, or school organization. 

It was beyond the scope of ourstudy 
to investi' ate local professional devel- 



opment activities in such detail. We did, 
however, reportlocal contract provisions 
for professional development days in 
Indiana. The average Indiana school cor- 
poration provides 0.99 professional de- 
velopment days per year (defined as 
inservice and/or Indiana State Teachers 
Association days), with a range, from 
zero to five days. The average corpora- 
tion also provides an additional 0.95 
days for orientation (Indiana School 
Boards Association, 1994). 

Otherwise, we focused on state-le ve! 
professional development policies and 
programs (excluding certification and 
licensing requirements) in Indiana and 
seven other states: the four bordering 
states (Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, and 
Ohio) and three other states with a na- 
tional reputation forprofessional devel- 
opment policy (Florida, Georgia, and 
Washington). 

State-Level Professional 
Development Policies 

The states we studied take three dif- 
ferent approaches to providing teacher 



time forprofessional development in their 
definitions of the school year. As the 
table below indicates, three states — 
Indiana, Michigan, and Washington — 
make no provision for teacher profes- 
sional development time in the state- 
defined school year. (Both Michigan and 
Washington, however, do provide addi- 
tional funds to be used for professional 
development.) Two states — Illinois and 
Ohio — allow school districts to use a 
certain number of mandated school days 
forprofessional development instead of 
student instruction. A third group — 
Florida, Georgia, and Kentucky — include 
within the school year non-instructional 
days that may or must be used for profes- 
sional development. 

State professional development poli- 
cies vary in other ways as well. For ex- 
ample: 

• Linkage: Some states link profes- 
sional development requirements and 
opportunities to state reform goals or 
to mandated school improvement 
plans; others make no such link. 

• Level: Some state policies focus on 
individual schools, others on school 
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STATE PROVISIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



State 


Minimum & Maximum 
Professional Development 
Days Provided 


Funding Provided 
for Professional 
Development 


Florida 


5-16 


Local budget share 


Georgia 


0-10 


Local budget share 


Illinois 


0-4 


State formula 


Indiana 


0 


. None 


Kentucky 


4-9 


State formula 


Michigan 


0 


State formula 


Ohio 


0-2 


None 


Washington 


0-4* 


State grant 



" Washington schools are encouraged, but not required, to apply for grants that 
fund up to four professional development days b3yond the minimum instructional 
year. 

SOURCES: State statutes for each state; personal communications with officials in 
each state. 
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districts, and others on multi-district 
entities. One state, Florida, routinely 
plans for and provides professional 
development directly to schools and 
districts. 

• Funding: Some states provide funds 
for professional development by 
means of a formula based on the 
number of students served, others by 
mandating that a particular share of 
local budgets be spent on profes- 
sional development, still others by 
operating a grant program for which 
schools or school districts may apply 
(see table on page 2). 
With some sense of the range of state 
policies, then, we turn to the research 
literature on effective professional de- 
velopment, which can also be an impor- 
tant guide to policy options for Indiana. 

Overview: 
Professional Development 
and 

School Improvement 

Despite a paucity of direct evidence 
that links professional development to 
improvements in teaching and student 
learning, a relatively Firm consensus has 
emerged among experts regarding the 
principles underlying effective profes- 
sional development. One thing virtually 
everyone agreeson isthat one-shot work- 
shops for teachers are generally ineffec- 
tive. Instead of occasional, fragmented 
workshops, professional development 
acti vities need to include sustained train- 
ing for teachers, with opportunities for 
observation, practice, feedback, and 
coaching. 

However, skills training for indi- 
vidual teachers, no matter how well de- 
signed, may not be enough to further the 
sweeping innovations that need to take 
place in schools, according to many ex- 
perts. What is required goes beyond skills 
training to organizational development, 
which involves not.,, st changes in indi- 
vidual teachers' abilities but also "im- 
provements in the capacity of the organi- 
zation to solve problems and renew it- 
self" (Sparks, 1994, p. 42). This means 
focusing on formal school structures and 



processes (decision-making authority and 
channels of communication, for example) 
and, perhaps more importantly, on school 
culture — the norms, values, and beliefs 
that underlie formal operations and in- 
fuse the lives of administrators, teachers, 
and students with meaning. It means 
"introducing the notion of I ifelong learn- 
ing intoour institutions, and making that 
goal a central factor in their organiza- 
tion, routines, and accountability struc- 
ture" ("Making Staff." 1 99 1 , p. 4). Ulti- 
mately, it means transforming schools 
into centers of continuous learning for 
teachers and students alike. 

Principles of 
Effective 
Professional Development 

Five general principles of effective- 
professional development emerge from 
this view of overall school improvement: 

Effective professional development is 
school based. 

The school is the basic unit of lasting 
change. It may be advisable, therefore, to 
shift from generic, district-level profes- 
sional development initiatives to site- 
specific, school-based ones. That way, a 
school-based professional development 
plan can be part of an overall school 
improvement plan (the formulation of 
which can also be considered a form of 
professional development). 



One of the advantages of this ap- 
proach is that it gets teachers involved in 
the design and implementation of their 
own professional development activities. 
Such involvement can be essential to the 
success of those activities. Another ad- 
vantage is that professional development 
initiatives can be carefully integrated with 
each other and with the overall school 
improvement plan, thus avoiding frag- 
mentation and superficiality. 

Effective professional development 
uses coaching and other follow-up 
procedures. 

Single training sessions with no fol- 
low-up are ineffective. Activities that 
deploy sessions spaced over time have 
better results, particularly if those ses- 
sions include presentations of theory, 
demonstrations of new teaching skills, 
and opportunities for teachers to practice 
and receive feedback. 

If training is to have any lasting 
effect on teachers' behavior in the class- 
room, however, follow-up procedures, 
especially coaching, are critical. There 
are two main types of coaching: ( 1 ) coach- 
ing by experts and (2) coaching by peers — 
where teachers have an opportunity to 
observe one another and provide feed- 
back and support. (Interestingly, some 
evidence suggests that peercoaching may 
be more effective than coaching by ex- 
perts.) Giving teachers structured time to 
discuss new concepts and experiences 



PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

According to research and expert opinion, the most effective 
professional development: 

0 Is school based rather than district based 

• Uses coaching and other follow-up procedures 

° Promotes collaboration among teachers and administrators 
" Is embedded in the daily lives of teachers 

• Focuses on student learning and is evaluated at least in part on 
that basis 
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also can enhance the effectiveness of 
training. 

Effective professional development is 
collaborative. 

Most schools are organized in ways 
that isolate teachers from their peers. 
However, professional development, 
like school improvement in general, 
works best as a collaborative endeavor. 
Each school needs to become a commu- 
nity in which teachers routinely have 
opportunities to participate in decision 
making, observe eacii other, identify and 
solve problems together, and share ideas 
in an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
respect. 

Teachers can also benefit from col- 
laboration that extends beyond the bound- 
aries of individual schools. For example, 
collegia! networks such as the National 
Writing Project and the Coalition of Es- 
sential Schools enabk: groups of teach- 
ers from across the district, state, or 
nation to join together in study ing, devel- 
oping, and implementing new ap- 
proaches. 

Effective professional development is 
embedded in the daily lives of teach- 
ers, providin % for continuous growth. 

At prese nt, professional develop- 
ment is primarily a patchwork affair: an 
inservice day here, an occasional work- 
shop there. If school improvement is to 
succeed, this will have to change. In- 
deed, continuous learning opportunities 
will have to become part of teachers' 
e veryday working lives and part of every 
school's institutional priorities. Admin- 
istrators and teachers alike will have to 
develop an ethos of inquiry — constantly 
examining their own practice; seeking 
new knowledge about subject matter, 
instructional methods, and student de- 
velopment; questioning what they learn 
in light of their own experience; doing 
research; and thinking deeply about over- 
all school improvement. 

Such activities also provide a fine 
model for students, as they see their 
teachers taking risks, working together 
to solve problems, and learning continu- 
ously. 



Effective professional development 
focuses on student learning and is 
evaluated at least in part on that basis. 

Professional development should be 
judged primarily by its effect on students, 
experts say . To be sure, other benefits — 
an expanded repertoire of teaching skills, 
greater collegiality — are worthwhile in 
and of themselves. But unless student 
learning improves, professional devel- 
opment cannot be considered a com- 
plete success. 



Schools 
need to become 
centers 
of continuous 
learning for teachers 
and 
students alike. 



The best way to judge the effects of 
professional development is to conduct 
some sort of evaluation beyond the stan- 
dard five-point scale questionnaire used 
after so many inservice sessions. The 
most helpful evaluations begin early in 
the planning process and continue after 
the initiative has been completed. Ide- 
ally, evaluationsprovidecontinuousfeed- 
back to teachers, track the effect of pro- 
fessional development on teachers and 
on the school improvement process, and 
use data to document its effect on student 
learning. 

Conditions for 
Professional Development 

Using professional development as a 
vehicle for school improvement and stu- 
dent learning, rather than simply as a 
means of improving individual teachers' 
knowledge or skills, is a difficult task. 
Without the proper setting and support, 
even the best professional development 
initiatives undertaken by the brightest 
and most motivated teachers may fail. 



On the other hand, in a school where 
the principal is a strong advocate of con- 
tinuous learning, where time is built into 
the schedule for professional develop- 
ment, where teachers routinely solve 
problems together, where innovation is 
encouraged, where a coherent strategy 
for overall school improvement prevails, 
and where policies and resources support 
change, chances are that many teachers 
will participate in and profit from profes- 
sional development. 

The following conditions are the ones 
most likely to influence the course of 
professional development initiatives: 

Leadership 

Capable, active leadership on the 
part of policymakers, administrators (es- 
pecially principals), and other key actors 
is vital to the success of professional 
development initiatives. Tne best leaders 
serve as advocates, showing through word 
and deed that they champion the cause of 
continuous professional growth. They 
provide assistance, solve problems, and 
remove barriers to change. They apply 
pressure when necessary. And they set 
the tone for a vibrant school culture that 
supports collaboration and continuous 
school improvement. 

Resource and Policy Support 

Other forms of support in addition to 
leadership are important as well. One is 
access to resources outside the school, 
such as research, examples of effective 
practice, and the creative ideas of ex- 
perts. Policy coherence at all levels is 
also crucial, or else schools can be inun- 
dated with competing demands. Ideally, 
school, district, and state improvement 
plans are coordinated into a seamless 
whole targeted at increasing student learn- 
ing, and the district and state have an 
infrastructure of policies and resources 
in place that support continuous profes- 
sional development. 

Norms of Collegiality and 
Experimentation 

Professional development is much 
more likely to be successful in schools 
where teachers interact frequently with 
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one another and with administrators, 
where the interactions focus on teaching 
and learning rather than on problem stu- 
dents or social lives, and where risk- 
taking is encouraged (see Little, 1982). 

Adequate Time 

Without adequate teacher time for 
collaboration, observation, follow-up 
activities, continuous study, and evalua- 
tion, the odds that any professional de- 
velopment initiative will benefit teach- 
ers and students are low. But how can 
teachers find the time to engage in this 
kind of continual learning when their 
workdays are almost completely ab- 
sorbed by teaching responsibilities? 

There are essentially two options for 
increasing professional development 
time. One is to add time to the school 
calendar (this is discussed for Indiana in 
the Options section below). The other is 
to make more effective use of time within 
the school calendar. Among the many 
suggestions for "creative scheduling" 
mf,ntio:ied in the research literature are: 
■ expanded staffing (hiring rotating 

teachers, using substitutes); 

• common planning time for teachers; 

• alternative grouping and program- 
ming (bringing students together in 
large groups to free teachers, for 
example); 

• banked time (scheduling a few extra 
minutes of instructional time per 
day above the required minimum, 
thereby accumulating enough time 
to dismiss students early on occa- 
sion). 

Guidelines 
for State Policy on 
Teacher Time 
for Professional Development 

In light of the principles established 
above, how might state policy in Indi- 
ana make teacher time available for 
school-oriented professional develop- 
ment, that is, professional development 
directed to the concrete needs of indi- 
vidual schools?The following lOguide- 
linss chart out a general direction for 
ways state policy might define the pur- 



pose, scheduling, allocation, and use of 
teacher time for professional develop- 
ment. (Specific options and sugges- 
tions are provided in the final two sec- 
tions of the bulletin.) 

Guideline 1. State provision of 
teacher time for professional develop- 
ment should be based upon and inte- 
grated into local plans for schocl im- 
provement that teachers at the school 
have helped formulate. 

This guideline points out a natural 
link between the five principles of effec- 
tive professional development and 
Indiana's Performance-Based Accredi- 
tation (PBA) System. PBA requires 
teacher involvement in establishing 
school goals for improved student learn- 
ing. In tum, these goals provide a basis 
for designing and evaluating profession- 
al development in the school. State pro- 
vision of teacher time to participate in the 
design of school improvement plans and 



Unless 
teachers are given 
adequate time, 
professional development 
initiatives are 

unlikely 
to have much of 
an effect. 



of the professional development activi- 
ties that accompany those plans would 
not only promote effective professional 
development but also expand state sup- 
port of the local school improvement 
process. 

Guideline 2. Time for professional 
development that enhances school im- 
provement should be provided on the 
job. 

Guideline 3. The scheduling of 
teacher time for professional develop- 
ment should be flexible enough to pro- 



vide opportunities before, during, and 
after the regular school day and school 
year, as local plans for school improve- 
ment necessitate. 

Because the focus of professional 
development is the local school, it stands 
to reason that teachers will need time at 
the school to gather information, analyze 
problems, seek solutions, and test those 
solutions. Thus, teachers should be en- 
couraged to view school-oriented pro- 
fessional development as an integral part 
of their job, and schools should be pre- 
pared to grant teachc. the necessary 
time on the job to carry out those respon- 
sibilities. Of course, some professional 
development might be most effective if 
scheduled off site — forexample, to per- 
mit teachers to observe programs in other 
schools. But decisions about appropriate 
scheduling need to be made at the school. 

Guideline 4. The scheduling of 
teacher time for professional develop 
ment should encourage participating 
teachers to work together to develop and 
carry out plans for school improvement. 

Some of the critical ingredients of 
effective professional development — 
such as peer coaching, research teams, 
and program evaluation — require teach- 
ers to work with one another at the school 
site. Even when teachers work individu- 
ally — for example, to conduct library 
research — they must have time to dis- 
cuss their findings with colleagues at 
their school. Thus, schools must be pre- 
pared to schedule school-oriented pro- 
fessional development to permit teach- 
ers to work together to design, imple- 
ment, and revise school improvement 
plans and activities. 

Guideline 5. The scheduling of 
teacher time for professional develop- 
ment should maintain instructional co- 
herence and continuity for students. 

Thoughtful planning will be neces- 
sary to ensure that student learning is not 
unduly interrupted during school hours. 
After all, the basic purpose of profes- 
sional development is the improvement 
of student learning. Principals and teach- 
ers might consider, forexample, using 
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the funds provided for teacher time to 
employ regular substitutes, part-time 
teachers, or teachers shared with other 
schools — all of whom can help maintain 
instructional momentum for students 
while other teachers participate in pro- 
fessional development activities. There- 
fore, rules about the use of any profes- 
sional development funds provided by 
the state mu.st be flexible enough to per- 
mit such arrangements. 

Guideline 6. Time for professional 
development should be targeted to 
projects and teachers where it is most 
needed for school improvement. 

Guideline 7. The provision of time 
for professional development should 
permit sustained involvement of parti- 
cipating teachers. 

Every teacher needs and deserves 
time for professional development. At 
the same time, however, the proposed 
purpose of state-supported professional 
development time (Guideline 1 ) suggests 
that those teachers who are willing to be 
deeply involved in the complex and time- 
consuming work of improving their 
schools ought to be given priority in the 



Capable, 
active leadership 

is vital 
to the success of 
professional development 
initiatives. 



allocation of that time. Moreover, the 
research on effective professional devel- 
opment suggests that involvement must 
be sustained over a considerable time fr»r 
teachers to make real changes in their 
teaching and their schools. 

Thus, state provision of time for 
school-oriented professional develop- 
ment should not take the familiar form of 
doling out to all teachers the annual day 
of professional development to be taken 
at individual teachers' discretion. Instead, 



state policy must encourage the teachers 
and administrators in a school to allocate 
time to projects that serve the school's 
highest priorities for improvement and, 
therefore, to the teachers involved in 
those projects. 

Guideline 8. The appropriate uses of 
teacher time for professional develop- 
ment should be defined flexibly enough 
to meet the requirements of school im- 
provement plans and the various ele- 
ments of effective professional develop- 
ment, such as planning, instruction, prac- 
tice, coaching, and evaluation. 

Guideline 9. Time made available 
for professional development should be 
reserved for that purpose and thus be 
protected from utilization for the mani- 
fold other demands made on teachers. 

It is important to ensure that time for 
professional development is not con- 
sumed in unrelated activities (routine 
clerical or supervisory tasks, for ex- 
ample). However, defining the use of 
teacher time for professional develop- 
ment too narrowly could prove counter- 
productive, since the needs of local 
schools vary considerably. Also, re- 
search on professional development sug- 
gests that many different types of activi- 
ties are necessary in improving school 
performance. As long as state- supported 
time for professional development is 
thoughtfully scheduled, then, the state 
should permit its use for the wide range 
of activities related to the development 
and execution of school improvement 
plans. 

Guideline 10. Additional support 
should be provided to make the use of 
teacher time for professional develop- 
ment most effective. 

Time alone is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition foreffecti ve profes- 
sional development. There is also a cru- 
cial role for people in and outside the 
school to play in providing the support, 
information, and ideas upon which that 
development may depend. Therefore, a 
comprehensive state policy for school- 
oriented professional development must 
consider how teachers can gain access to 



the support needed to help them create 
and carry out plans for school improve- 
ment. This support could range from 
helping teachers work collaboratively 
with one another to increasing their ac- 
cess to recent developments in subject 
matter know ledge . 

Options for 
a System of Time 
for Professional Development 

There are numerous options for es- 
tablishing and funding a state system of 
teacher time for professional develop- 
ment. Among the categories of options: 

• Allocation of time: The state could 
provide time by (a) permitting some 
of the currently mandated 180 days 
of instruction to be used for profes- 
sional development (effectively 
shortening the instructional year), (b) 
lengthening the school year and re- 
quiring that the added days be used 
for professional development, or (c) 
leaving the current instructional year 
intact and requiring that a specific 
number of person-days be provided 
for professional development each 
year (for example, a school with 50 
teachers would be required to allo- 
cate 200 person-days to its teachers; 
this time could be scheduled as 
needed for school improvement ac- 
tivities). 

• Connection with PBA: The state 
could (a) establish an independent 
program for professional develop- 
ment or (b) incorporate the program 
within PBA. 

• Locus of control: Time for profes- 
sional development could be con- 
trolled (a) by the school corporation 
or (b) by individual schools. 

• Source of funding: The state could 
(a) provide funds to pay for teacher 
professional development time, (b) 
require school corporations to pay 
the costs out of their base tuition 
revenue, or (c) share costs with school 
corporations. 

• Regulation: To regulate the use of 
teacher time for professional devel- 
opment, the state could (a) require 
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each school to produce a detailed 
plan specifying precisely how teach- 
ers would use the time or (b) permit 
a more general strategic plan whereby 
each school could demonstrate that 
it was satisfying the principles for 
effecti ve professional development 
and the guideline for state policy 
without providing details about the 
use of time. 
• Additional resources: The state 
could provide additional resources 
beyond teacher time to schools via 

(a) services delivered by the IDOE, 

(b) a competitive grant program, or 

(c) restricted or unrestricted across- 
the-board funds to schools. 

Overview 
of a State System of 
Teacher Time for 
Professional Development 

An analysis of these options in light 
of the principles and guidelinesdiscussed 
above suggests a general picture of the 
way an effective state system of teacher 
time for professional development might 
work in Indiana. Such a system would 
join the state, local schools, and their 
teachers in a coordinated effort at school 
improvement under the aegis of PBA. 
Each school in the state would have an 
annual reservoir of teacher time made 
available by state support and thought- 
ful, creative scheduling at the school. 

State support for teacher time would 
come in the form of person-days per full- 
time equivalent (FTE) teacher for school- 
oriented professional development. This 
person-day approach encourages pro- 
fessional development on the job, at the 
school site, and, when appropriate, dur- 
ing school hours. Thus, it is preferable to 
either adding extra days to the school 
calendar or permitting schools to use 
current instructional days for professional 
development, both of which encourage 
schools to follow more traditional pat- 
terns of professional development out- 
side the context of the school and its 
specific needs for improvement. (The 
latter option also reduces time available 
for student instruction.) 



The review of state policies summa- 
rized above suggests that states making 
the greatest effort to provide teachertime 
typically make at least four days avail- 
able to teachers (see the table on page 2). 
Four person-days per teacher, then, might 
be a target for which Indiana could aim. 
Given the demands of the PBA process, 
perhaps schools in their PBA year or on 
probation could receive five days and 
other schools three days. 

State-dedicated funding would fully 
support the provision of person-days. Cal- 
culated as a multiple of the average daily 
salary of teachers in the state, the five- 
day/three-day plan would cost approxi- 
mately $40 niil'ion per year. Fewer days 
would, of course, cost less. 

Other components of the state' s sys- 
tem of teacher time for professional de- 
velopment might include: 

• allocation of teacher time directly to 
schools rather than to school corpo- 
rations, with pro s ions for schools 
to transfer their time to other schools 
in special cases; 

• a requirement that schools, as part of 
their PBA school improvement plan, 
develop a written five-year strategic 
plan for professional development 
time that involves teachers, focuses 
teachertime on projects that meet the 
school's highest priorities for im- 
provement, schedules time to permit 
effective teamwork on those projects, 
maintains instructional continuity for 
students, provides sustained training 
to involved teachers, modifies 
projects on the basis of their effects 
on student learning, and explains how 
other resources to support the effec- 
tive use of teacher time will be ob- 
tained; 

• submission of brief annual fiscal and 
performance reports as part of the 
state-mandated report card, account- 
ing for the use of state funds and the 
extent and purpose of professional 
development time utilized in each 
school; 

• the provision of state start-up assis- 
tance (such as technical assistance in 
scheduling teachertime) to schools 
and the maintenance of a state infra- 



structure of policies and resources to 
support the effective use of teacher 
time; 

• the provision of state as well as local 
funding to help individual schools 
obtain specific additional resources 
needed for staff development. 
In general, teachers would use their 
newly acquired professional development 
time to participate in the school 
community's identification of priorities 
for school improvement and then to work 



Each school 
in the state would 
have an annual 
reservoir 
of teacher time for 
professional development. 



in teams over sustained periods on spe- 
cific school improvement projects to meet 
those priorities. While working on such 
projects, teachers could gather relevant 
research; observe at other schools that 
are using innovative approaches; receive 
instruction in subject matter, school or- 
ganization, and teaching methods; ex- 
periment with new techniques; give and 
recei ve feedback on their efforts to change 
instruction; and conduct research on the 
effectiveness of their efforts in improv- 
ing student learning. To enhance the 
work of the teams, teachers would have 
access to materials and individuals who 
could provide them with ideas and assis- 
tance relevant to the school improve- 
ment projects. 

Finally, as projects succeed and ma- 
ture and as school improvement priori- 
ties evolve, other teachers at each school 
would become involved in professional 
development. Indeed, schools commit- 
ted to the linked processes of school 
improvement and school-oriented pro- 
fessional development would become 
centers of continuous learning for both 
teachers and students. Q 
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